LETTERS: THE TIN PLATE AND 
CAN PRICE HIKE 


March 20, 1956 
Mr. C. F. Hood 
United States Steel Corp. 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Hood: 


The recent announcement of the in- 
creased price of tin plate with the result- 
ant increase in can prices of approxi- 


- mately three percent is making the can- 


ning industry see red, and with good 
reason. The trade knows of the record 
profits your company showed last year. 


We do not feel that the increased cost 
of tin plate and cans as of October first 
was fair or fully justified. The latest 
increase adds fuel to the fire that is 
mounting like a seething volcano. 


Are we partners in the great enter- 
prise of providing the best food at the 
lowest price for the American consumer 
or are we charging all the traffic will 
bear? You can do this but we cannot. 
Costs are already up seven cents a dozen 
which the average canner will not be 
able to recover. Also, what about the 
keen competition from glass containers 
and frozen foods? 


Since I wrote you on August 20th, 
three more canners in this area- have 
folded due in great part to the price 
squeeze in the past decade. If our sup- 
pliers persist in indiscriminate price in- 
creases, more canners will be forced out 
of business. 


Since your profits are the highest in 
your history and since you cannot justify 
the recent announced price increase (at 
least no reason has been given) it would 
seem that the proposed May first in- 
crease should be waived or at least post- 
poned. It would be smart for more than 
one reason for you to do this. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mammoth Spring Canning Co. 
J. P. Kraemer 
/ek 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The writer’s com- 
ments on the tin plate hike were ex- 
pressed on page 5 of the March 19 issue 
of this publication. Since that time a 
three percent increase in can prices be- 
ginning May 1, have been announced by 
the two major can companies according 
to the “Wall Street Journal.” The situa- 
tion is a most serious one, as indicated 
by the vigorous objections of the two can 
company Presidents, many individual 
canners and State and Regional Canners’ 
Associations. The price of the can, as 
Mr. Kraemer suggests, has reached a 
point where the suppliers of the basic 
material might well consider the keen 
competition from other packages. 
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MORE LETTERS— —Luther K. Bowman of The Bowman Agency writes: 
“Reference is made to your editoriah—PERFECT 
PRIVATE LABEL EXAMPLE—in your March 26 issue. 


“The second paragraph of PERFECT EXAMPLE where you refer to a 
question asked by me and you add as an afterthought—‘Beat about the bush,’ 
several friends have indicated that your afterthought refers to me. 


“I know you do not intend it to be that, for you will recall I directed the 
question, ‘What security is there for the small canner in the private label?’ 
to the Super Market Operator on the panel. 


“To be sure, no satisfactory answer was given and had it not been very 
late in our discussions, I most certainly would have pressed the point. 


“If, however, I am mistaken and you did mean your statement ‘Beat about 
the bush’ as directed to me, I shall be happy to furnish you the specific points 
I would have made had the time permitted at our Tri-State Meeting.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We thought that the “beat about the bush” inference was 
clear, having reference as it did to the answer, certainly not to the question. 
We also thought, that Mr. Taylor’s handling of the situation indicated that 
there was no answer and made it unnecessary for Mr. Bowman or anyone 
else, to follow up the questioning. However, Luther, we should like to have 
your specific points, for they do bear repeating. 


GROUP —since last December, when the Tri-States took a long, 

deep look into the possibilities of Group Marketing, a grow- 
MARKETING econnials of Marketing Experts have indicated that this 
is the one way out for the small canner unable to furnish a complete line 
to the buying fraternity. Meanwhile, as is well known throughout the indus- 
try, the University of Maryland with Mr. Nelson Howard handling the details, 
is consulting with Eastern canners regarding their interest in a project or 
projects of this kind. At the Tri-State Spring Meeting, two weeks.ago, he 
announced that some thirty-five canners had indicated an interest in meeting 
with others on the subject. Such a Meeting is planned for Tuesday, April 10, 
at College Park. 


Doing a little snooping of our own, we find that a number of canners are 
of the opinion that a plan, or modus operandi, has already been decided on. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. As a matter of fact, the Univer- 
sity is of the opinion that an arrangement of this kind between two or more 
canners should be a very loose one with a plan developing very gradually. 
Mr. Howard in talking with canners, has been enabled to single out certain 
major areas for discussion and these will receive attention at the April 10 
Meeting. Those who attend the Meeting with the expectation that a complete 
plan will be discussed, will be disappointed. The object is to develop the idea 
gradually, and it is emphasized that there probably never will be one specific 
plan (if any) that will meet the requirements of all parties. Hence, it might 
be said (though, it hasn’t), that a number of groups is envisioned—not one 
large, unwieldy group embracing most of the canners in the area. Then too, 
it may be that some may wish to join already existing groups such as “Coun- 
try Gardens,” “Blue Goose,” ete. And it is anticipated that this may be 
possible. 


Our guess is, that the first group to get started will be the one, where two 
canners get together—one with a “label” and the other with the ability to 
pack to the quality of that label—and say let’s try it. And that could, and 
very probably will, involve a medium size packer who does have the label 
and the possibility of expanding his market. Details can be ironed out as the 
“partnership” unfolds if the two but have faith that this is the answer. 


be 
; 


MARKETING SERIES 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For Processors, Brokers, Wholesalers and Retailers 


in Formulating Plans 


FOR EFFECTIVE MARKETING 


marketing problems.” 


“HERE is one in a series of addresses made recently by five experts in the food industry. 
They were given during the Canned Food Merchandising Panel Discussion at the North- 
west Canners Association’s 42nd Annual Conference held in Portland, Oregon, on Janu- 
ary 6th and 7th. Can Manufacturers Institute and the Northwest Canners Association, 
represented by Cecil Tulley, put the program together. We asked one outstanding man 
in each field to give a detailed viewpoint on a different aspect of the problem. All 
together, they present a skillfully clarified analysis of the marketing problems peculiar 
to each segment of the food field. There is so much excellent material—factual and 
inspirational—in this series that every person concerned with the industry will want to 
have it available for frequent reference. | am sure each operator will find much of 
the advice offered by these experts extremely valuable for application to his own 


—HAROLD H. JAEGER, Marketing Director, Can Manufacturers Institute 


MR. JAEGER 


Fifth in a Series of Six 


The Canners Viewpoint 


By 


NORMAN MERRILL 


Blue Lake Packers, Inc. 
Salem, Oregon 


It has often been said that food proc- 
essors are basically production men. This 
is particularly true of the western seg- 
ment of the industry. They may have 
been exposed to the art, or science, of 
marketing for many years, yet at heart 
they are most concerned about getting 
agricultural products into cans and into 
the warehouse. They are inclined then 
to feel that the job is largely done as far 
as they are concerned, and that Mrs. 
Consumer, the retialer, the wholesaler 
and the broker will carry on from there. 
The canner worries about his products 
being forced into 3% ounce cans, but 
does not know what to do about it. 


I was particularly gratified that our 
association organized this panel along 
the lines of ‘‘practical considerations in 
effective marketing,” for we canners do 
need to devote an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of our thought and efforts to sales, 
effective marketing and profits. So I have 
given some thought to what the word 
“practical” means, by Mr. Webster as 
“the application of knowledge to some 


NORMAN MERRILL 
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useful end.” Within this definition lies 
the heart of our objective, “effective 
marketing.” 


GEARED FOR PRODUCTION 

My personal experience in this busi- 
ness has been confined to the period since 
1931, and I’ll never forget the struggle 
during the years of the depression. Then, 
of course, conditions faced by the indus- 
try in volume of production and market 
competition were greatly different than 
at the present time. While there were 
years of over-production and years of 
shortages, it was not until 1941 that our 
industry really started to gear up to the 
demands for an increased volume of can- 
ned foods, spurred on by the require- 
ments for military and related uses. At 
the close of the war the inevitable result 
was production and processing capacity 
away in excess of consumer demand. 

Had it not been for the stimulus pro- 
vided by the Korean “incident,” it is hard 
to estimate what serious adjustments the 
industry would have had to make while 
consumer demand was being further de- 
veloped. But during this period popula- 
tion increased steadily, national income 
rose to successive new highs, and exten- 
sive military orders further lightened 
the burden of a high level of production. 

All of these developments have had a 
very definite bearing on the present mar- 
keting problems in the industry. During 
the last three, or possibly four years, the 
old production chestnut—“The larger the 
pack, the lower the overhead cost”’— 
seemed to prevail to a major extent in 
the industry. I doubt that the national 
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brands would deliberately increase their 
packs without reasonable assuranee of 
sufficient market and financing to mer- 
chandise their goods and carry over a 
reasonable proportion of their packs to 
equalize production and sales. 


OLD SHIPPING ARRANGEMENT 
PASSE 


But this has not been the case, I regret 
to say, with us independents. Simultane- 
ously with this race to pack more at an 
allegedly lower cost there has taken 
place an almost complete disappearance 
of the old shipping arrangement of 1% 
when packed, 4 by December 31st, and 
4s by February 28th. In its place has 
come a virtual demand on the part of the 
distributing trade for pack-to-pack con- 
tracting and shipping. This is not un- 
realistic, for in the fight for shelf space, 
the increased financing and storage space 
required for a multitude of products in 
wholesale warehouses and on _ retail 
shelves, and the philosophy of the spin- 
ning wheels of turnover, distributors 
cannot be expected to take in a six 
months supply of canned foods when 
they are also stocking all of these other 
products. This present situation must 
be taken into account by the alert can- 
ner of today, and the necessity to meet 
and solve the market problems of 1956 
and 1957 is inescapable. 

What is today’s successful canner 
going to do to meet today’s marketing 
challenges? Again let me emphasize that 
he must get right down to the floor and 
plan a “practical” program. The. first 
thing he must do is to reorganize his 
thinking and consider himself a part of 
the marketing team of canner, broker, 
wholesaler and retailer. He must not try 
to buck the trend of marketing events, 
but must find a way to fit into this trend 
to the mutual advantage of all. Other 
contributors to this series have discussed 
in some detail many of the ways this 
can be done, and with their suggestions, 
in the main, I enthusiastically agree. 


ACHIEVING IDENTITY 
WITH CONSUMER 


One way to meet today’s competitive 
challenge, I believe, is to achieve prod- 
uct identity in the minds of consumers. 
Here canners, as a group, must work as 
«a team, and a great deal has already 


been accomplished along this line. Out- 
standing, I believe, is the industry pro- 
motion group known as the Associated 
Blue Lake Green Bean Canners. Another 
similar organization recently formed, the 
Purple Plum Association, is already 
making an impression. The cling peach 
and the fruit cocktail group have done a 
splendid job. The National Red Cherry 
Institute is becoming increasingly effec- 
tive, and each year processors are doing 
more to popularize red cherries and to 
assist distributors in merchandising 
them. I sincerely believe in the effective- 
ness of this type of activity. 

The success of the Blue Lake green 
bean promotion warrants taking just a 
little time for special mention. The pro- 
motion group was formed four years ago 
with the able assistance of Hal Jaeger, 
Marketing Director of Can Manufactur- 
ers Institute. At that time only about 
10 percent of our western green bean 
pack carried product identity. Today 
upward of 90 percent of our pack carries 
product identity, and it will not be long 
before we reach 100 percent. Four years 
ago we produced 20 percent of the 
national canned pack of green beans, and 
today we have 40 percent. Such growth 
would have been impossible without or- 
ganized, cooperative industry promotion. 

Of course there is a limit to this type 
of activity. For example, my company 
processes 16 different items, and we can- 
not cooperatively promote them all for 
several reasons. Many of them do not 
lend themselves to such activity. Fur- 
thermore, with the limited number of 
hours in a day and the additional limita- 
tion of manpower and cost such complete 
coverage would be impossible and im- 
practical. 


ESTABLISHING & MAINTAINING 
MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 


There is another facet of the market- 
ing problem which I approach with some 
timidity, but which nevertheless must be 
looked squarely in the face by the canner 
if he is to get his “marketing house” in 
order. This is the matter of establishing 
and maintaining between buyer and 
seller a reputation for quality, integrity 
and fair dealing. Canned foods, unfor- 
tunately, have no glamour on the retail 
shelf like many other consumer products. 
We can dress up our labels—and this 


must be done—, take license with our 
vignettes, but the judgment comes in 
Mrs. Consumer’s kitchen after the can 
opener has been applied and the product 
is exposed for use. 

The responsibility of the processor is 
ever present, and this responsibility can- 
not be assumed, year in and year out, 
without confidence between buyer and 
seller, integrity and good faith, and 
occasionally making important market- 
ing decisions in the interest of all rather 
than in the interest of a fast deal and a 
fast dollar. 

Since the year of the Korean conflict 
there seems to be an increasing epidemic 
of canner sales personnel who choose to 
use the “21% cents or nickle off list price” 
technique. The practice is wholly ineffec- 
tive, because it does not promote greater 
sales distribution. In fact, it retards 
volume. Fear is created in the buyer’s 
mind as to what might happen tomorrow. 
Another sales representative might come 
in with another 2% cents off and down 
the ladder we go! Consequently, the 
buyer goes into his shell, lets his stock 
run down, and pessimism permeates his 
organization. 

When are we going to learn that the 
average buyer contracts seasonal canned 
foods with those suppliers who have 
taken care of his needs to the best of 
their ability through good years and 
bad; that a lower price offering to get 
business can have but two inevitable re- 
sults: the forcing of his present supply 
to a lower price level, and the depressing 
of the price level of sales already con- 
tracted? The consequence is lower prices 
for all, lessening of profits, and no bene- 
fits realized. 

The logical objective for the indepen- 
dent canner is to strive for a reasonable 
balance between production capacity and 
sales ability and effort. This of course 
cannot work out perfectly. Good growing 
years and poor growing years cannot be 
avoided. We cannot suspend production 
and wait for the development of the new 
year’s models, like the automobile manu- 
facturers do. However, I do believe that 
we can clean our own nests, be practical 
and realistic in our actions, and thus 
eliminate many of our marketing head- 
aches and pave the way for a sound, 
relatively stable marketing program for 
canned fruits and vegetables. 


TEN WISCONSIN CANNING PLANTS had perfect safety 
records in 1955. Plant Managers received plaques for a year 
without any disabling injuries at the 11th Annual Safety Insti- 
tute held: at the Loraine Hotel in Madison, March 21. Award 
winners pictured here: (Seated left to right Leo Reel, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Green Bay; Morton Johnston, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Milltown; and Kenneth Reuhl, Pardeeville Canning 
Company, Pardeeville. (Standing left to right) Stanley Yerges, 
Reeseville Canning Company, Reeseville; A. N. Krier, Krier Pre- 
serving Company, Belgium; G. J. Coxe, Whitewater Canning 
Company, Whitewater; Oscar W. Voss, H. & I. Foods, Inc., Hus- 
tisford; and Frederick Krause, St. Mary’s Packing Company, 
North Freedom. (Not present) Shiocton Kraut Company, Shioc- 
ton; and Athens Canning Company, Athens. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Sweet Corn Performance 
In Maryland 


(First ina Series of Articles by U. of M. Specialists) 


By R. G. ROTHGEB 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


The performance 
of any field crop is 
the result of its in- 
teraction with its 
environment, or 
growth conditions. 
Improvement from 
the standpoint of 
human _ utilization 
must come through 
modification of the 
crop itself, through 
more control of 
growth conditions, and processing pro- 
cedure, or through a combination of the 
two—and whatever is done must be 
within economic limits. Improvement to 
date has resulted from the efforts of 
both breeder and production specialist. 
Future improvement will come in the 
same way. 


DR. ROTHGEB 


INFLUENCE OF 
THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


The kind of sweet corn we have today 
in Maryland is the result of a very long 
series of events, some occurring natu- 
rally, and some being initiated by man. 
Sweet corn growing goes far back in 
Maryland history, and from the begin- 
ning there has been continued effort to 
obtain better varieties from the stand- 
points of productivity and quality of raw 
product. The latter has been very much 
influenced by the commercial use of the 
crop in the state. For a century canning 
has been the principal use of Maryland’s 
crop. 

Although records are few and indefi- 
nite, there is little doubt that sweet corn 
had considerable commercial importance 
prior to the Civil War. Beginning in 
1840, the growth of Baltimore as a food 
canning center influenced the subsequent 
importance of the crop. Food demand 
incident to the Civil War broke down 
consumer prejudice against canned food 
and caused a great increase in its con- 
sumption. In 1859 McMurray and Smith 
built a corn canning factory at Fred- 
erick, in the heart of some of Maryland’s 
best corn land. Following McMurray’s 
invention and improved capping device, 
this establishment is reported to have be- 
come, for a time, the largest canning 
plant in the world. By 1880 numerous 
other plants had been erected in the 
state. An industry had been started in 
which up to the present time was to use 
annually the product from some 30,000 
to 40,000 acres of crop land. 


Although about one tenth of the total 
commercial acreage is used for fresh 
market corn most attempts at varietal 
improvement have been based on require- 
ments for processing—canning principal- 
ly—but in recent years some attention 
has been given to freezing. Fortunately, 
differences in use requirements are re- 
stricted mostly to ear characteristics. 


HYBRIDS TAKE OVER 


Prior to the hybrid era Stowell’s Ever- 
green and Shoe Peg (Country Gentle- 
man) were widely used for canning. Both 
were well adapted open pollinated vari- 
eties that were able to keep the industry 
in business until hybrids took over. 

By 1930 the breeding of hybrid sweet 
corn was well on its way. Experimental 
hybrids were being produced in Con- 
necticut as well as in several of the mid- 
western states. Corn canners of Mary- 
land were quick to see the possibilities of 
hybrids. Consequently, the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station initi- 
ated annual field performance tests that 
have been carried on for 25 years with- 
out a break through the season of 1955. 
The purpose of these tests were to aid in 
evaluating the field performance of new 
hybrids as they came along, and to give 
interested growers and canners a chance 
to study ear characteristics. Quality tests 
in the canning laboratory for the better 
adapted hybrids were conducted from 
time to time by Horticulture. Most. of 
the sweet corn hybrids bred in the 
United States have passed through the 
Maryland tests. Some were found suit- 
able for use in the state, but the major- 
ity of them soon fell by the wayside. 

Prior to the coming of modern hybrids 
Maryland had been limited to the use of 
white corn. The high quality, open pol- 
linated Golden Bantam so popular in the 
New England States was not sufficiently 
well adapted to Maryland conditions to 
be used for commercial production. The 
release of Golden Cross Bantam by the 
Indiana Station changed this situation. 
Once it was demonstrated that this hy- 
brid was sufficiently productive to com- 
pete with the late white strains being 
used, it was accepted by canners looking 
for a means to improve the quality of 
their pack. Golden Cross Bantam and 
related hybrids had much to do with the 
rapid acceptance of hybrids in the state 
as well as the replacement of white corn 
by yellow. In 1938, 75 percent of the 
pack was white, but by 1947, the posi- 
tions were reversed with 79 percent of 
the pack being yellow. 


In recent years Golden Cross Bantam 
has dropped in popularity. Competition 
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from larger and more wilt resistant 
hybrids has been responsible. The stocks 
of this hybird now available appear defi- 
nitely more susceptible to wilt than the 
stocks available 15 years ago. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS FROM 
FIELD TESTS 


Since the details of the annual field 
tests have been reported each year, they 
will not be repeated here. Instead, some 
of the general conclusions resulting from 
the test work will be listed below. 

1. A number of good yellow hybrids 
are now available in the several matur- 
ity groups. Most of the good white hy- 
brids are late. 

2. No hybrid has a monopoly on all 
good characteristics, and no hybrid seed 
producer has a monopoly on all good hy- 
brids. Good hybrids of similar maturity 
often duplicate each other in general 
over-all field performance when tested 
over a period of years. 


3. Maturity is important. Early 
(short season) hybrids are less produc- 
tive than later hybrids. Hybrids as much 
as a week earlier than Golden Cross 
Bantam perform very poorly in most 
parts of Maryland. 


4. Comparison with a known hybrid is 
the best way to judge maturity. The 
actual number of days required varies 
with location, season, and time of 
planting. 


5. Consistent productviity from year 
to year is a major requirement for com- 
mercial production. Growth conditions 
are often trying. A hybrid must have 
good yielding ability under good as well 
as adverse conditions. The finer points 
of conformity and quality mean little if 
yield is inadequate. 

6. No hybrid tested to date exhibits 
maximum possible resistance to all 
troublesome diseases and insects. Some 
have a better quota of resistances than 
others, but much remains to be done in 
concentrating desirable resistances in the 
same hybrid. 


7. Bacterial wilt is destructive in 
Maryland. Good resistance to this dis- 
ease is necessary. Many hybrids are re- 
sistant. 


8. The ear worm has been the most 
destructive insect in the tests. At the 
lower levels of infestation some hybrids 
have had less damage than others. All 
except a few off-type experimentals 
have had too much injury when the 
worms are numerous. Satisfactory con- 
trol through breeding seems possible but 
is a long way off. 


9. Ear type and kernel quality are im- 
portant to the several kinds of process- 
ing. The processor now has considerable 
choice among productive hybrids, but 
much work still remains to be done in 
combining quality factors with high pro- 
ductivity. 

10. Modern hybrids are _ sufficiently 
productive to permit raising the state 
average by at least 50 percent if good 
cultural operations (including choice of 
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land) are used by the majority of 
growers. 


HYBRIDS FOR USE IN 
MARYLAND 


Bulletin 139 published by the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Extension Service lists 
the following hybrids for Maryland. It 
is noted “that other hybrids not tested or 
tested less completely may prove equally 
useful.” 


Early To Medium Early Yellow 
(67-78 days) 
Hoosier Gold 
Golden Glory 
Seneca Chief 
Golden Cross Bantam 
Ioana 


Medium Early To Medium Late Yellow 
(72-82 days) 
Victory Golden 
Tendermost 
Tenderchief 
Iochief 
Asgrow Golden 50 
Huron 
Aristogold Bantam Evergreen 
Sweetangold 
Golden Hybrid 2057 


Country Gentleman Medium Late To Late 
(73-88 days) 

Co. Gentleman III. 13 

Co. Gentleman 1905 

Co. Gentleman 132 


Medium Late To Late White, rowed 
(75-90 days) 
Evergreen Hybr. 3 x 33 
Narrow Gr. 14 x 11 
Snow King 
Peoria 
NEXT WEEK: Cultural Practices for 
Producing a 5 to 6 Ton Sweet Corn Crop 


Uniform cost accounting participants 
in the Tri-State area will meet with rep- 
resentatives of the University of Mary- 
land at the Lord Baltimore Hotel on 
Monday, April 2, to receive instructions 
for their bookkeepers and accountants 
on the keeping of uniform accounts. All 
firms interested, including those who 
have not previously signified their inter- 
est, are invited. Management is re- 
quested to bring along bookkeepers and/ 
or accountants for this important session. 


A Group Marketing Meeting for inter- 
ested parties, will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Symons Hall at 
2:00 P.M. on Tuesday, April 10. Inter- 
ested processors are invited to attend to 
exchange ideas on how this method of 
marketing may be initiated; to form 
working committees; and to explore with 
and guide the University Staff in further 
action. 


To encourage greater research on beets 
and carrots at the University of Wiscon- 
sin a joint Committee of canners and 
growers of these items, has been formed. 
R. H. Winters of the Larsen Company, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin was elected Chair- 
man. 
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WORKSHOP 


Penna. Supervision and 
Production Personnel Trade 


Ideas at “Workshop” 


On March 15 and 16, 1956, in the very 
attractive setting of Allenberry Lodge, 
Boiling Springs, Pennsylvania, the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association conducted 
its Third Annual Canners’ Workshop for 
the supervisory and production person- 
nel of the State’s fruit, vegetable and 
mushroom processing industry. 


Edward J. Nowicki, Jr., Production 
Manager, Knouse Foods Cooperative, and 
chairman of the Workshop Committee, 
spelled out the purpose of the meeting 
in his opening remarks. Nowicki said 
... “the underlying purpose for having 
this Workshop is to advance new and 
helpful information and promote the in- 
terchange of ideas and methods in the 
fields of management, production, and 
personnel relations, and finally—to work 
out wherever possible—a_ solution to 
some of our common problems. Competi- 
tion today dictates the need for produc- 
ing quality foods at the lowest possible 
cost to the consumer. The only way this 
is possible is by an informed and alert 
group of supervisors and leaders who 
can produce at a profit. It is through 
meetings of this kind and self study that 
a supervisor can improve his work pro- 
ficiency and assist his company toward 
success.” 


To set the stage and to provide a key- 
note for the two-day session, the movie 
—“People, Products and Progress—1975” 
was shown. The film predicted what life 
in America would be like in 1975. Tre- 
mendous changes are predicted and those 
at the meeting were reminded that the 
canning industry must keep pace with 
these improvements if it is to survive. 


COSTS 
Dr. David J. Burns, Dept of Agricul- 
tural Economics of Rutgers University, 
presented at this same session, an inter- 
esting discussion on fruit and vegetable 
processing costs. He pointed out that a 
number of studies were being undertaken 
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WORK SHOP WORK HORSES — L. O. Beidel, H. J. Heinz 


Company, Chambersburg, Session Chairman; Jack R. Grey, 
for a photo during the busy two day Pennsylvania Canners 
Association Secretary; and Edward J. Nowicki, Jr., Knouse 
Foods Cooperative, Peach Glen, and Work Shop Chairman pose 
Association Work Shop. 


to assist the Eastern canners to deter- 
mine exactly what their costs-to-process 
were and how those costs compared with 
their competitors. He also pointed out 
that the cost of moving farm products 
from the farmers gate—to—and through 
the processor’s plant, and eventually into 
the consumers shopping bag, were high 
and we could look for this cost to rise 
in the future. 


Burns said the raw product cost to the 
processor could be reduced—not by cut- 
ting the price to the farmer, but instead 
—giving the farmer fair prices based on 
quality of the raw product or quality 
that is needed to pack the kind or quality 
of finished product wanted. Efficient han- 
dling of that raw product, in terms of 
utilizing as much of it as possible and as 
quickly as possible to prevent loss in 
quality, would result in obtaining the 
highest yields per ton of raw product. 
Speaking about another important cost 
... LABOR... Burns suggested that 
the labor costs per unit of output can be 
reduced by increasing the productivity 
of labor by (1) providing labor with bet- 
ter tools; (2) developing more efficient 
methods for using these tools; (3) train- 
ing workers to use these methods; and 
(4) providing labor with properly de- 
signed facilities in which to work. 


SAFETY 


In a discussion on industrial safety, 
Paul Sherwin of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Association said .. . “Industry 
still throws away millions of dollars 
yearly on accidents that could be avoided.” 


“Only 2 percent of all industrial 
fatalities are unavoidable.” Sherwin said, 
“and while fatals in Pennsylvania have 
decreased 62 percent in the past twelve 
years, 98 percent of these accidents could 
have been avoided.” He added that the 
downward trend is the result of top 
managements emphasis on applied safety 
through supervisory personnel. 


Following Sherwin’s remarks, two 
movies on sound safety practices were 
shown by Allen Stauffer, Public Rela- 
tions Department of the C. H. Mussel- 
man Company, and chairman of the 
Safety Session. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Jack E. Hodgson, manager of one of 
Continental Can Company’s Baltimore 
plants, spoke to the group regarding the 
relationship of production to sales. 


The Friday morning session of the 
Workshop was devoted to—‘The Chal- 
lenge of Communications.” According to 
L. O. Beidel, Personnel Manager, H. J. 
Heinz Company, Chambersburg . . . “no 
matter what your job in management is 
—you probably are spending nine-tenths 
of your time comunicating—directly or 
indirectly. So, understanding one an- 
other and getting across what you want 
to get across, is most important.” Beidel 
showed the movie—‘Production 5118”’— 
to focus attention on the importance of 
personnel communications to our happi- 
ness and well being, and to stimulate 
thinking on how to communicate ideas 
more clearly. 


The factors to be considered in build- 
ing new warehouses and remodeling old 
ones were outlined for the canners by 
C. H. Lockett of H. J. Heinz Company’s 
Engineering Department, Pittsburgh. 


ENGINEERING APPLICATIONS 


On Friday afternoon, there was a ses- 
sion entitled “Practical Engineering Ap- 
plications.” Walter Miller of Bush-Miller 
Company, York, Pennsylvania, talked 
about power transmission as it applies to 
conveyors. His discussion hit on topics 
such as—motor requirements, motor 
speeds, friction, pulleys, bearing, shaft- 
ing, drives, rules applying to horsepower, 
torque and power ratios, horsepower rat- 
ings, motor application, and, preventive 
maintenance. The Bush-Miller Company 
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distributed a handbook which they had : 
prepared covering these subjects. It is 
one of the most complete handbooks of ere comes 
its kind, and sure to be a valuable refer- 
ence to canners in their plant operations. ‘\ ” 
E. D. Schwandt of the Gould Pump 
Company, Seneca Falls, New York, dealt 
with the various factors which enter into f k 
pump selection and their relationship to or pac ers 
good pumping operation. In addition, he 
reviewed the various types of pumps and d 
impellers used in centrifugal pumps and an canners 
gave a brief mention of the reciprocating 
rotary and vertical turbine pumps. A 


handbook on these subjects was also 
made available. 


Social highlights at the Workshop in- 
cluded a Social Hour, with the Philadel- 
phia Branch of Owen-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, serving as host. Charles “Rip” 
Engle, Penn State Football Coach, made 
the meeting a complete success by pre- 
senting a delightfully entertaining talk 
at the banquet. Engle made the point 
that men who participate in sports, made 
the best industry leaders because of their 
training in competition and in team 


cooperation. 
NA 


HUDSON STRESSES 
IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL 
AT UTAH MEET 


The importance of the individual to 


efficiency of their manufacturing produc- Whether you’re a canner, packer or processor—whether 
tion was stressed in an address at the 
annual meeting of the Utah Canners your inventory is frozen or unfrozen—liquid or solid it’s 
Association, Salt Lake City, March 23, . . 

by William U. Hudson, Oakland, Calif. good security for a loan from your local lending agency 
first vice-president in charge of research, or bank. 

Gerber Products Co., and 1956 President i . i 
of the National Canners Association. Mr. The Douglas-Guardian plan of “traveling credit’ 
Hudson stressed the theme that “An in- makes it possible to borrow on marketable inventory of 
dustrial organization is a human society, 

involving the interactions, activities, every type, in any location. We issue field warehouse 


goals and sentiments of all its people. It 


receipts for your products, right where they stand—with- 
the general atmosphere and conditions out moving them from their present location. Then, you 
that surround them and in which they ‘ 

work that determine how much we get borrow on our receipts and get the cash you need to 
done.” 


carry on a stable, year-round business. 


Men hunger above sil else for human For case histories of what field warehousing can do 


dignity and resent “compulsory insignifi- 


information he can get about his job— 
the good as well as the bad. He will get 
this information somewhere, from some- 
one. He probably will get a lot of mis- i iiciniticnioisinis Zone State 


information along with it if he doesn’t CT-4-2-56 al 


cance,” Mr. Hudson pointed out. “Recog- for packers, canners and processors, mail the coupon. 

nition of these human desires on the part 

of all the people in our organizations is eee ns 

inseparably linked to good, commonsense r~ 

management, of large or small com- | D fe) U G LAS-=- G UARD IAN ! 

panies. Enthusiasm and good morale, { 1 

and hence good, efficient productivity | WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 1 

filters down from the top and must be j 118 North Front Street, New Orleans I, La. 1 

passed along to the various levels of de- l . . 1 

partmental supervision.” i Please have a representative from your nearest office phone me for i 

Mr. Hudson urged that management i an appointment. l 

learn the art of communication with em- | 1 

ployees, saying that every employee has Name ——— | 

a natural hunger for information that 1 

affects him on his job. “He wants all the 
l 
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National Canners Association—Spring 
Meeting of the Board of Directors and 
Administrative Council will be held in 
Washington, May 18 and 19, President 
William U. Hudson has announced. Coun- 
cil members will meet at NCA headquar- 
ters on the morning of May 19. The 
Board Sessions will begin with a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Statler on May 19, to 
which Council members are invited. 


4/ 

Good Foods, Inc.— Georg Jeppsson, 
with an outstanding background of ex- 
perience derived from the canning indus- 
try in Europe, and who two years ago 
imigrated to the United States from his 
native Sweden, has joined this Culver 
City, California firm as Plant Production 
Manager. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago proc- 
essors of canned and frozen foods have 
awarded a contract to the Luria Engi- 
neering Company of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, for the construction of a 29,120 
square foot plant at Ocala, Florida for 
the manufacture of cattle feed, which is 
expected to go into operation next sum- 
mer. The new plant will replace an 
existing facility which will be used for 
other purposes. 


Northwest Packers & Growers have 
elected the following officers: Courtney 
D. Lasselle, Portland Canning Co., Inc., 
Sherwood, Ore., President; William J. 
Linfoot, Gresham Berry Growers, Gre- 
sham, Ore., Vice-President; William E. 
Yeomans, Portland, Ore., Secretary- 


Treasurer (reelected). 


Northwest Canners & Freezers — The 
headquarters of the Northwest Canners 
& Freezers Association will be located 
in Room 505, Corbett Building, Portland, 
Oregon, effective April 2, 1956. 


Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia—Robert A. Harris, Jr., Secretary, 
has announced that the Annual Meeting 
of the Association will be held at the 
Tides Inn, Irvington, Virginia, Monday, 
May 28. 


Florida Canners Association — Execu- 
tive Secretary C. C. Rathbun has an- 
nounced that the 25th Silver Anniversary 
Convention of the Florida Canners Can- 
ners Association will be held at the Hol- 
lywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida, 
October 24 through 27, 1956. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion—James L. Frasier, who joined the 
FMC Canning Machinery Division at 
Hoopeston, Illinois in 1936, where he 
served successively in the Engineering, 
Production, and Sales Departments, and 
since 1953 in the Production Department 
of the Florida Division, has been ap- 
pointed Sales Engineer of special equip- 
ment in the Florida Division at Lakeland. 
In his new capacity he will be occupied 
in selling special production and equip- 
ment machinery to phosphate manufac- 
turers in the Florida area, and will assist 
in developing new equipment to meet 
their requirements. 


Canning Pear Association—At a meet- 
ing held on March 8 Desmond Shearer of 
Tieton, Washington, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Washington-Oregon Canning 
Pear Association. It was at this meeting 
that members of the group voted to 
change the name of the Association to 
include the word “Oregon.” 


Washington Peach Association — Cecil 
Clark of Wapato was elected President 
of the newly formed Washington Free- 
stone Peach Association at the first An- 
nual Meeting held recently at Parker 
Heights, Washington, which was _ at- 
tended by approximately 100 growers. 


Blue Ribbon Growers—Charles Wood, 
formerly associated with the Smith Can- 
ning & Freezing Company of Pendleton, 
Oregon, has been appointed Sales Man- 
ager of the Cannery Division of Blue 
Ribbon Growers, Yakima, Washington. 


Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will hold its 47th Annual Conven- 
tion at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, May 13 through 16. Hotel reser- 
vations for the convention period may be 
made direct with the Hotel Traymore. 


National Canners Association — The 
following firms have been admitted into 
membership in the National Canners 
Association: Davis Canning Co., At- 
water, Calif.; Frankie’s Prepared Foods, 
Youngstown, Ohio: North America 
Mushroom Company, Tinley Park, IIl.; 
and G. L. Webster Co., Cheriton, Va. 
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NATIONAL RED CHERRY INSTITUTE RE-ELECTS OFFI- 
CERS—Left to right: President, B. F. Batcheler of the Pet-Ritz 
Foods Division, Pet Milk Company, Frankfort, Michigan; Vice- 
President, H. B. Pearson, Alton Canning Company, Alton, New 
York; and Executive Secretary-Treasurer, William B. Powell 
of Chicago. Newly elected to the Institute’s Board of Directors 
were: Lawrence L. Reinhard, Fruit Growers Co-operative, Fish 
Creek, Wisconsin; Boyd Howell, Earl T. Howell & Son, Inc., 
Newfane, New York; and O. E. Herkner, of Traverse City, 
Michigan. Directors re-elected for 1956 were: Luther Jennejahn, 
Hilton, N. Y.; Ray Loveless, Orem, Utah; Turner S. Ramey, 
Charles Town, West Virginia; Geo. K. Taylor, Clyde, Ohio; Peter 
B. Basch, Ransom, West Virginia; Joseph W. Berry, Loveland, 
Colorado; and Herbert J. Landes, Jr., of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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WALROND HEADS 
CANNERS LEAGUE 


Frank H. Walrond, President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Manteca Canning Com- 
pany, Manteca, Calif., was elected Presi- 
dent of the Canners League of California 
at its 52nd Annual Meeting held March 
26 at Santa Barbara. 

O. R. Hayes of H. J. Heinz Company, 
Berkeley, Calif., was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


M. A. Clevenger, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. J. Marsh, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and E. B. Murphy, Asst. Secretary, were 
reelected, prespectively, to those staff 
offices. All staff officers are from San 
Francisco where the League has its main 
office. 


The Board of Directors also elected to 
the association’s Executive Committee 
the following: G. A. Goodring, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco; G. 
E. MeDearmid, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
San Francisco; A. M. Erickson, Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd., San Jose; W. 
L. Battaglia, Sun Garden Packing Com- 
pany, San Jose; Hamilton C. Davis, Wal- 
nut Creek Canning Company, Walnut 
Creek, and W. H. Foster, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Oakland. 


The League, on the occasion of the 
50th Anniversary of Federal Food, Drug 


and Cosmetic Laws, reaffirmed their sup- 
port of this protective legislation. A 
resolution to this effect passed by the 
League’s Board of Directors was read by 
President Martinelli to members and 
their wives on Monday evening, March 
26, at the President’s Dinner, and was 


acknowledged by McKay McKinnon, Jr.,. 
San Francisco District,. 


Chief, of the 
Food and Drug Administration. Earlier 
in the day at a special Members’ Break- 
fast, Mr. McKinnon delivered an address 
in connection with the League’s observ- 
ance of the Anniversary. 


About 220 Northern California canners 
and their wives were in attendance at the 
two-day session March 26 and 27. Pro- 
gram highlights, in addition to the Food 
and Drug law commemoration, included 
a talk entitled “Successful Canned Food 
Promotions,” by Harold H. Jaeger, Direc- 
tor, Marketing Bureau, Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, Inc., New York, and a 
report on a recent tour of Europe and 
South America by Frank C. Elliott, 
Director of the League’s Foreign Trade 
Department, Washington, D. C., which is 
promoting export sales of California 
canned fruits and vegetables abroad, and 
working toward removal of tariff bar- 
riers. Also at the President’s Dinner, 
William U. Hudson, Vice-President, Ger- 


ber Products Company, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, newly-elected President of the 
National Canners Association, and Dr. 
Douglas M. Kelley of the University of 
California Criminology Department, were 
featured speakers. 


Elton Flaner, for the past eight years, 
sales representative for the Gerber Prod- 
ucts Co., Oakland, Calif., has been made 
secretary-manager of the East Bay Gro- 
cers Association. He succeeds Merle J. 
Goddard, who has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the California Grocers 
Association. 


Steele Labagh, traffic director for the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been made chair- 
man of the Freight Traffic Committee 
of the California Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


Rhodia, Inc., New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the appointment of the Los 
Angeles Chemical Company as sales and 
service representative for its line of 
“Alamask” Industrial Reodorants in the 
Pacific Southwest. 


Looking for 


the Urschel Model ““Y” 
Beet Slicer produces them 
smoother, more uniform than ever before! 


% Lowest possible main- 
tenance—only one 
revolving shaft. 


% Complete slice size change- 4 Cuts 6/32”, 
over in one minute, 
with extra knife assembly. 
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9/32” slices. 
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Old Man Winter Hangs On 


While mild, Spring like weather pre- 
vailed over the western part of the 
nation last week, temperatures Eastward 
from the plain states averaged below 
normal with winter conditions continu- 
ing. Freezing temperatures extended 
well into the South on several days with 
considerable frost damage reported to 
peach and other fruit blooms in Georgia 
and the Carolinas and to truck crops in 
Northern Florida. Extensive damage to 
the peach crop is reported in Georgia, 
estimates running from total loss in 
some areas to little damage in others. 
Estimates in North Carolina range from 
25 to 100 percent damage, with commer- 
cial areas believed to have prospects for 
fair crops, barring further damage. Truck 
crops in the Southeast part of North 
Carolina are reported damaged 25 to 50 
percent. Frost and freezing temperatures 
hit South Carolina several times during 
the week, with the fruit crop apparently 
damaged considerably, but the full extent 
not yet determined. Coastal truck crops 
were damaged considerably, also, with 
most loss confined to the more tender 
vegetables. 

In Florida some beans were killed by 
the frost in the Everglades, but most 
damage to crops in that state is due to 
dry weather. Citrus groves adequately 
watered are in good condition, but others 
are wilting and dropping fruit. 

For the second consecutive week, snow 
fell in the Northeast, from the Great 
Lakes region through New England and 
down into Maryland and West Virginia, 
with farm work, of course, retarded. 

In the Pacific Northwest where above 
average warm weather prevails, farm 
work is beginning in Southeastern Wash- 
ington and in Oregon, limited plowing 
and planting are underway in the Wil- 
lamette Valley. In California continued 
dry, sunny weather was favorable for 
farm work and vegetative growth in the 
Northern and Central Coastal areas. The 
weather in the Sacramento Valley per- 
mitted unlimited field activity and 
favored pollination of orchards coming 
into bloom. The much above normal tem- 
peratures accelerated Spring growth of 
all crops. 


CONTRACTING 
An increase of 6 percent in the 1956 
green pea acreage is indicated by USDA, 
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If the early season acreage prospects 
materialize, the 1956 plantings will total 
499,840 acres. This compares with 469,- 
920 acres planted last year. Assuming 
the normal loss of recent years, about 
469,800 acres would be harvested. This 
year 433,900 acres were harvested. 


Of the pea acreage in prospect, 346,080 
will be planted for canning and 153,760 
acres will be planted for freezing. This 
is about a 5 percent increase in canning 
pea acreage and a 10 percent increase in 
freezing pea acreage. Acreage increases 
are indicated in almost all important pea 
growing areas. 


Processing vegetable contracting ac- 
tivity continues in most areas. New 
York Canning Crop Growers Cooperative 
reports the approval of a tomato con- 
tract of one national canner at $36.50 
No. 1s; $24.50 No. 2s. This is $1.50 per 
ton increase over last year. Utah indi- 
cates the approval of their tomato con- 
tract at $24.75 No. 1s; $14. No. 2s. This 
is an increase of 75 cents per ton in the 
No. 1 price. Reports from New Jersey 
indicate that tomato growers are still 
resisting the contract offers made by the 
various national canners. 


An increase of $2 per ton over last 
year ($36 for fancy and $32 for extra 
standard) is indicated in the sweet corn 
contract of a national freezer approved 
in New York. An independent processor 
in Pennsylvania also reports paying $2 a 
ton more for sweet corn ($29 and $21). 
A price increase of $1 per ton for sweet 
corn is reported from Utah ($21.50). 

Several pea contract offers are re- 
ported that are very similar or identical 
to last year. Ontario, Canada, states 
that the snap bean contract has been ap- 
proved with a $2 per ton increase over 
1955. 


The asparagus situation remains fair- 
ly quiet with no further contract offers 
reported. The New Jersey asparagus 
growers organization is requesting a 
base price of 14 cents per pound. Last 
year the base contract price was 13 cents 
per pound. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


NCA issued over the weekend figures 
covering March 1 stocks and February 
shipments for green and wax beans, 


beets, carrots, corn and peas, also the 
1955 beet and carrot packs to March 1 
and 1955 packs of peas and carrots, suc- 
cotash and mixed vegetables. As was 
expected the figures show that February 
shipments were considerably higher than 
a year ago due to buyers anxiety to ob- 
tain shipments before the increase in 
freight rates March 1. In the figures 
issued last week, corn was the only 
exception. 


GREEN BEANS — Canners shipments 
of canned green and wax beans during 
February 1956 totaled 2.6 million cases 
compared with 2.2 million last February, 
leaving stocks on hand as of March 1 at 
10.8 million cases compared with 11.4 
million cases last March 1. Not count- 
ing production and shipments from the 
early spring pack, canners shipped 5.2 
million cases of snap beans for the 
period March 1 to July 1, 1955. Of the 
stocks on hand March 1, 1956, 9% mil- 
lion cases were green and 1.2 million 
cases were wax compared with 9.6 and 
1.7 million cases respectively same date 
a year ago. Only important quantities 
of wax beans were held in the Northeast 
(619,000 cases) and the Midwest (430,- 
000 cases). Of the green, the West held 
5.3 million cases, the South 1.3 million 
cases and the Northeast 1.2 million cases 
with the Midwest holding 888,000 cases 
and the Mid-Atlantic 762,000 cases. 


BEETS—During January and Febru- 
ary beet canners produced an additional 
400,000 actual cases to bring the total 
pack up to 8,194,535 cases compared with 
7,737,717 cases last season. Shipments of 
canned beets from January 1 to March 1 
totaled 1.6 million cases compared with 
1.8 million cases same period last year. 
Shipments July 1 to March 1 totaled 5.7 
million cases compared with 5.8 million 
cases during the period a year ago, leav- 
ing March 1 stocks at 4 million cases 
compared with 4.1 million cases last 
March 1. As of March 1, Eastern can- 
ners held 1.2 million cases, the Midwest 
2 mililon cases and the Far West 821,000 
cases, these figures compare with 1.2, 2.3 
and .6 million cases respectively last 
year. 


By style in thousands of actual cases 
with the 1955 comparative figure in 
parentheses, the March 1 stocks of whole 
beets totaled 985 (885), cut 470 (529), 
sliced 1859 (2008), diced 514 (503) and 
french style 162 (223). 
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MARKET NEWS 


CARROTS — During January and 
March carrot canners added 61,000 cases 
to the pack, less than half the 131,000 
cases packed same period last year to 
bring the total 1955-56 pack to 1,791,957 
actual cases compared with 2,009,720 
cases last season. During January and 
February carrot canners shipped 422,000 
cases compared with 380,000 cases dur- 
ing the two month period of last year. 
Shipments July 1 to March 1 for this 
season totaled 1.6 million cases compared 
with 1.5 million cases same period last 
year. This left March 1 stocks at 1 mil- 
lion cases compared with 1.5 million 
cases last March 1. Of the total March 1 
stocks, Eastern States held 180,000, Mid 
West 440,000 and the West 425,000 cases. 
These figures compare with 257, 651 and 
630 thousand cases respectively last year. 

By style the March 1 stocks of carrots 
in thousands of actual cases with com- 
parative 1955 figure in parentheses is as 
follows: whole 67 (80), cut 32 (47), 
sliced 287 (402), diced 535 (839), french 
style 124 (170). 


CORN—During February canners ship- 
ped 3.1 million cases of canned corn, 
compared with 3.5 million cases last Feb- 
ruary. For the period August 1 to March 
1, shipments totaled 20.3 million cases, 
compared with 22.5 million cases same 
period last season. This left March 1 
stocks of 14.2 million cases, compared 
with 19.4 million cases March 1 a year 
ago. The Mid West, of course, held most 
(10 million cases) of the stocks, com- 
pared with 2.7 million cases in the West, 
and 1.5 million cases in the East. The 
largest comparative shortage is in whole 
kernel golden with but 6.3 million cases, 
compared with 9.3 million cases last 
March 1. There were 6.2 million cases 
of golden cream style, compared with 
7.2 million cases last March 1, 607,000 
cases of white whole kernel, compared 
with 946,000 a year ago and 1.1 million 
cases of white cream style, compared 
with 1.9 million cases last March. There 
were not enough standards left to men- 
tion with extra standards also on the 
short side, the largest supply of these 
being in cream style golden in the Mid 
West at just short of a half million cases 
and there were just a little over a quar- 
ter million cases of whole kernel golden 
extra standard in the same area. 


About the only corn item that is not 
moving satisfactorily today is whole ker- 
nel white and specifiically “shoepeg.” 
This is a bit difficult to understand, in 
view of the fact, that as of March 1, 
1956, there were but 295,000 cases of 
whole kernel white in the East, compared 
with 491,000 cases March 1 a year ago. 
This, added to the fact that there are 
nearly a million cases less of all type 
corn in the area and that whole kernel 
golden is virtually unobtainable in the 
Mid West adds up to one big question 
mark. There are indications, at least, 
that the stalemate can’t last very much 
longer. Then too, it must be remem- 
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bered, that the market must be supplied 
for five more months before new pack 
becomes available. 


PEAS — During February, canners 
shipped 2.6 million cases of peas, com- 
pared with 2.5 million cases last Febru- 
ary. From June 1 to March 1 shipments 
have totaled 23.7 million cases, compared 
with 22.8 million cases same period last 
season. Stocks on hand March 1 totaled 
9.4 million cases, compared with 8.7 mil- 
lion cases last year. So that if shipments 
the last three months of this season go 
out at the same rate as last year, a carry 
over of approximately 2% million cases 
would result, and this is what might be 
called just about comfortable. 


Of the total March 1 stocks 7.3 mil- 
lion cases were sweets and 2 million 
cases alaskas. Of this last, the Mid West 
held 1.9 million cases, so it is apparent 
that other areas (as well as the Mid 
West) are out of the alaska business the 
balance of the season. In sweets, the Mid 
West holds 5 of the 7.3 million cases, the 
far West 1.6 million cases-and the North- 
west and Mid Atlantic only odd lots— 
(338,000 and 295,000 cases respectively). 


PACKS—NCA reported the 1955 pack 
of peas and carrots at 1.4 million cases 
compared with 1.2 million cases in 1954. 
The 1955 pack of succotash totaled 216,- 
828 cases compared with 307,307 cases 
in 1954 with mixed vegetables at 1,870,- 
048 cases, compared with 1,914,098 cases 
in 1954, 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Quiet Due To Holidays—Continued 
Price Firmness Expected — Feb. Pea Ship- 
ments Heavy — Florida Tomato Offerings 
Fairly Liberal—Beans Steady—Corn Offer- 
ings Small—Carrots Firm—Asparagus Car- 
ryover Heavy — Pumpkin Routine — Tuna 
Firm—Sardines Steady—Salmon Tight. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 29, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Market interest 
was on the quiet side during the week 
due to observance of the holy days by 
various religious groups. As a result, 
what demand came into the market was 
for small lots and largely in the way of 
fill-ins. However, the feature of this 
quiet market position was the relative 
firmness of prices, most groups display- 
ing an absence of sales pressure, appar- 
ently confirming limited unsold holdings. 

The trade looks fer a change in this 
demand position with the turn of the 
week on the theory that many buyers 
are carrying unusually small inventories, 
even for this season of the year. 


THE OUTLOOK—Leading trade au- 
thorities anticipate a continuation of 


price firmness, based mainly on the belief 
that Spring weather will bring with it a 
call for canned fish as well as fruits on 
a much broader scale. They also look for 
some gain in the vegetable demand. 


Higher prices on new packs are inevit- 
able, for processors must consider the 
advances in wage scales and the higher 
tin prices. Buyers also face advanced 
freight rates. These gains may exceed 
present estimates if there is another sea- 
son of short crops, such as developed 
last year in vegetables. 


More attention now is being given to 
the contracting situation in various parts 
of the country, with reports so far of 
higher grower prices in some cases at 
least. 


PEAS—The National Canners Asso- 
ciation monthly report showed a sharp 
drop in canner holdings for March 1, 
compared with that of the month previ- 
ous. The total sold and unsold, of both 
sweet and Alaska peas was given at 
9,362,841 cases, whereas the February 1 
stocks were 12,009,578 cases. However, 
the stock held by canners on March 1, 
last year was below the current season 
supply, with the total then 8,687,596 
cases. 


Market offerings remained firm with 
a number of grades withdrawn. There 
were some packs available F.O.B. Tri- 
State, 303s, at $1.25 for standard; $1.35 
for extra standards pod run; $1.45 for 
fancy pod run; $2.00 for fancy 2 sieves 
and $1.50 for fancy 4 sieves, per doz., 
F.O.B. cannery. 


TOMATOES—While stocks are held to 
be quite light in all of the Eastern mar- 
keting zones, the surprising feature is 
the lack of any special buying and the 
disposition on the part of some sellers to 
shade prices fractionally. There were 
offerings out of the Tri-States.at $1.05 
for 1s, which recently were held as high 
as $1.10, while 303s were quoted at $1.30, 
as against $1.32% and $1.35 a few weeks 
ago. For 2's, the sellers wanted $2.20 
and for 10s $7.75, also per doz. 


Florida canners were offering in a 
fairly liberal way, 1s at 95c, 303s, at 
$1.17% and 2s at $2.00, with 10s $7.00. 
In Texas offerings were also noted at 
90 cents for 1s and $6.75 to $8.00 for 
10s, as to seller and label. Apparently 
there is a disposition on the part of some 
holders to get out of the market, and 
prepare for the new season. On the basis 
of the current demand this is not proving. 
easy, leading trade interests point out. 


CARROTS—A firm market prevailed, 
but the demand of late has not been as 
well as expected. However, there were 
limited offerings noted. Fancy diced 
F.0.B. New York State was priced at 
$1.25 for 303s, and $1.35 for fancy sliced, 
with fancy shoestrings held at $1.27', 
per doz. 
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SNAP BEANS—Not much change in 
this market, with new business at the 
moment rather light. However, with 
offerings limited and canners shipping 
freely against contracts, the price level 
held very steady. Tri-State offerings in- 
cluded standard cuts green beans at $5.00 
for 10s, fancy French style greens 303s 
at $1.45 and 10s at $8.50, standard 
French style green at $1.00 for 303s, and 
standard round cut greens 303s, at $1.10, 
per doz., F.O.B. 

New York State offerings 303s, in- 
cluded fancy 2 sieve whole at $2.50 to 
$2.60, 3 sieve at $2.25, fancy French 
style at $1.60, fancy 3 sieve cut at $1.60, 
4 sieve $1.50, extra standard 3 sieve cut 
$1.40, 4 sieve $1.30, all per doz. 


CORN—Offerings are quite small and 
many canners have nothing left unsold. 
Prices are firm, but have not shown much 
change recently. New York state offer- 
ings included, basis 303s, fancy cream 
style golden at $1.50, extra standards at 
$1.40 and fancy whole kernel golden 8 
oz. only at $1.05. Other offerings were 
standard 303s, cream style golden F.O.B. 
Ohio shipping point at $1.15, standard 
cream style golden 303s F.O.B. Iowa, at 
$1.20, extra standard whole kernel golden 
country gentlemen, F.O.B. Indiana at 
$1.25 for 303s, and standard cream style 
8 oz. F.O.B. Wisconsin cannery at 80 
cents. 


ASPARAGUS—tThis is one of the few 
items showing heaviness due to the indi- 
cated large carryover especially in Cali- 
fornia. New packing is underway and 
offerings may soon be on the market. For 
all green F.O.B. New Jersey cannery, 
there were some offerings of fancy 
medium spears ls, at $3.05 and 300s at 
$3.75, with fancy cut spears $2.40 and 
8 oz. at $1.70. For 10s fancy center cuts 
sellers asked $8.50 and squat fancy cut 
spears 10s, $11.20. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—For the most 
part the trade interest centers in the 
coming Spring growth of orchards in 
California and the Northwest. There are 
many trade opertaors who believe that 
another season of short prdouction for 
many of the major items may be wit- 
nessed based on the very poor weather 
conditions that prevailed during the 
greater part of the Winter. If such is 
the case there may be a season of high 
prices again, along with limited offer- 
ings. Reports from the Southeastern 
section of the country again point to bad 
crops and maintain that, even with this 
early date, much of the outlook for the 
important Georga regons has been dam- 
aged beyond repair. 


PUMPKIN — There were some offer- 
ings on the market at $1.50 for 2% fancy 
F.0O.B. Eastern shipping point. Demand 
is rather routine at the moment and most 
buyers apparently have enough stock to 
meet current needs. 
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TUNA — With the active consuming 
season just ahead there is firmness to 
the general market. Higher production 
costs, combined with the advancing 
prices asked for imported frozen tuna 
for processing on the West Coast as well 
as the scarcity and firmness of the Jap- 
anese offerings of both solid pack white 
and light meats, has given the domestic 
market a much better feeling. 


Fancy solid pack white meat, as to 
label and seller, halves F.O.B. California 
offered from $13.50 to $16.00 per case 
and light meat from $11.25 to around 
$14.00 per case. The trade looks for a 
broad consumer demand this year, due 
to the shortages of salmon and the small 
unsold stocks of sardines remaining in 
this market. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are pre- 
paring for the opening of the season. In 
some quarters there are said to be indi- 
cations of early processing this year, 
while in others the feeling is that the 
main pack will hardly get underway until 
well into June. Meanwhile, there is not 
much selling pressure in the market and 
the offering schedule, as to seller and 
quantity desired averages from $8.00 to 
$8.50 per case F.O.B. Maine shipping 
points. 


SALMON —The supply situation re- 
mains extremely tight and the price posi- 
tion firm. New Alaska fishing and pack- 
ing regulations have been issued cover- 
ing the 1956 season and for the most 
part they point to restricted operations. 


The trade was much interested in a 
report that Russia this year may enforce 
regulations as regards fishing in Sea of 
Okhotsk, in the Western part of the 
Bering Sea and part of the North Paci- 
fic. Last year Japan caught a total of 
70,889,000 salmon and was said to have 
set a basis of 100,000,000 fish for this 
season. One authority pointed out that 
if this is enforced Japan’s effort in the 
North Pacifie will be greatly curtailed. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Unexciting Week In Canned Foods Market 
—Trade Waiting For Spinach—Pea Planting 
Getting Underway—Tomato And Products 
Trading At Near Standstill—Whole Kernel 
Corn Out, Cream Style Harder To Find Each 
Day—Heavy S.A.P. Bookings Blue Lakes— 
Citrus Continues Unsettled—Excellent Pear 
Movement—Cocktail about Righted— 
Prune Plums Steady. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 29, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The past week in 
Chicago could be considered anything but 
an exciting one as total activity in the 
canned food line was only fair at best. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Spot offerings are limited in so many 
cases and new pack listings are still some 
time off. Nothing has reached here as 
yet in regards to prices on the new pack 
of California spinach and asparagus. 
Spinach will find ready acceptance in this 
market but asparagus is a horse of a dif- 
ferent color. The carryover is much 
larger than last year and distributors 
here will be inclined to take their time 
and see what happens. Pea seed is going 
into the ground in some Illinois areas 
and little is known about prices except 
that the raw product will cost about the 
same as last year. The first standards 
that are offered from local sources are 
going to find buyers ready and willing 
to buy, assuming prices are at what the 
trade consider reasonable levels. The 
first fruit pack on the Coast will be sweet 
cherries and there appears to be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to what they will cost. 
The Northwest has been hurt to a con- 
siderable degree but California is ex- 
pected to come up with a slightly larger 
pack if Old Mother Nature doesn’t kick 
up her heels at just the right time. How 
these two areas will balance out remains 
to be seen. 

The Midwest vegetable packs will get 
under way again this summer with fewer 
independent canners operating as com- 
pared to last year which seems to be a 
habit. Major private label buyers are 
showing concern about good sources of 
supply and they have good reason to be 
concerned. A step in the right direction 
would be less bickering about prices and 
maybe some eyes are being opened in 
the right places. As usual, time alone 
will tell. 


SPINACH—California spinach is one 
of those items which will come in for 
considerable interest as soon as the com- 
ing pack is ready and this should be very 
shortly. No prices have been named by 
the trade here expect, or maybe just 
hope, they will be at or near last year’s 
opening levels. Warehouse stocks in dis- 
tributor’s hands are at the vanishing 
point and buyers have not been reluctant 
to place orders for shipment when ready 
even without the benefit of prices. 


PEAS — Illinois canners have already 
started on pea planting and Wisconsin 
processors should not be very far behind. 
Judging by the condition of spot sup- 
plies, the new pack will be ready none 
too soon. Standard peas in tens are gone 
and extra standards are in almost the 
same position. The lineup on fancy tens 
is also badly broken so the trade are hav- 
ing a tough time with tens. Shelf size 
standards are cleaned up as well and the 
trade here will welcome some kind of of- 
ferings on standards just as soon as pos- 
sible. Prices are naturally strong and 
will not change until another pack rolls 
around. 


TOMATOES — Business passing here 
these days is on the slim side and will 
stay that way without question between 
now and next September. A few extra 
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standard 308s sold here during the week 
at $1.50 while standards are bringing 
$1.40. Tens and 2%s are in demand but 
nothing is offered so trading is at a 
standstill. There is less activity today 
on tomatoes than there has been for 
many a year at this stage of the season. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Here is a line 
of merchandise where trading is non- 
existent as offerings from all producing 
areas are nil. Tomato juice, puree and 
catsup are just not available which sums 
up a complete report in a great big 
hurry. 


CORN—The canning industry is in the 
driver’s seat on this one and any offer- 
ings listed today are not subject to trad- 
ing to any degree. Whole kernel, of 
course, is a thing of the past and offer- 
ings of cream style are growing less by 
the day. Fancy grade is firmly held at 
$9.25 for tens and $1.50 for 303s. Extra 
standard is worth $8.50 and $1.35 while 
standard is bringing $7.50 and $1.20 
where it can be found and that isn’t 
very often. 


BEANS — Blue Lake canners report 
heavy S.A.P. bookings from all over the 
country on the coming 1956 pack despite 
the possibility of a heavier carryover 
than last year. Regular fancy cut green 
beans are bringing $9.00 for tens and 
$1.55 for 303s with extra standards at 
$7.00 and $1.30. Standard cuts appear 
to be doing well at $6.00 and $1.15. -Wax 
beans are as scarce as Democrats in 
Maine. 


CITRUS—This market continues to be 
less certain every day. Grapefruit juice 
is now readily available at $1.60 for 46 
oz. tins although some canners are still 
holding at $1.75. Even orange juice, 
which has been the strong segment of 
this market right along, is running into 
some back pedaling. Prices now range 
from $2.90 to $3.10 and blended is listed 
at $2.25 to $2.50. Naturally, the trade 
are not over anxious to step in and buy 
under conditions of this kind. To further 
complicate the picture, the state of Flor- 
ida needs rain and needs it badly. If it 
isn’t forthcoming the orange juice pic- 
ture could change rapidly so everything 
considered, the trade are taking a dim 
view of the entire matter. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Pear can- 
ners are very happy with the way pears 
have sold this year. Spot stocks of un- 
sold goods are at a minimum with few 
canners having anything like a full 
assortment to offer. Tens are particu- 
larly short and the popular counts like 
30/35 and 35/40 are on every institu- 
tional buyer’s short list with nothing of- 
ffered. In shelf sizes, what little is left 
unsold is bringing $2.35 for fancy 303s, 
$2.20 for choice and $2.00 for standards. 
Cocktail orders have been on the heavy 
side ever since higher prices were an- 
nounced to be effective April 1st. Move- 
ment the past couple of months and the 
current flush of business has put a hole 
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in the over supply which created the 
sloppy market in the first place. Prune 
plums also appear to be moving in a 
satisfactory manner and prices are hold- 
ing very well with indications this will 
be a firm market until the new pack. 
Fancy grade is listed at $7.75 for tens, 
$7.00 for choice and $6.00 for standards. 
The carryover of sweet cherries will not 
be at the level canners would like but 
then the Northwest pack will be away off 
from last year and this surplus may 
come in handy. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Early Packs Underway—Dry Beans Steady— 
Tentative Spinach Lists Close to Spot— 
Trouble Brewing In Asparagus —S.A.P. 
Orders For Tomato Paste—Applesauce Do- 
ing Surprisingly Well — Slight Northwest 
Cherry Crop Expected — Peaches Steady, 
Good Crop In Prospect 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 29, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The new canning 
season is getting under way in Califor- 
nia, with operations becoming quite gen- 
eral on spinach and scheduled to begin 
shortly on asparagus. Before packs of 
these are completed early fruits will be 
receiving attention. And at this writing, 
the annual meeting of the Canners 
League of California is being held at 
Santa Barbara, with its usual large at- 
tendance. Both bookings and shipments 
out of stock continue quite satisfactory, 
although naturally not at the same pace 
set in February. Prices in most lines 
are about as in recent weeks, with 
changes largely confined to a few firms 
and to but a few items. Good growing 
weather has been the rule in recent 
weeks, following a hectic winter, and 
crop conditions are generally considered 
satisfactory. 


APPLESAUCE—California applesauce 
has been moving unexpectedly well since 
the settlement of the long strike against 
the canning industry, and canners have 
been buying from one another to keep 
offerings complete. No. 303 choice has 
been selling at $1.25-1.30 for No. 303s 
with fancy in this size quite generally 
priced at $1.40. Indications are that 
there will be almost a complete cleanup 
by the time new pack is available in late 
summer. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been quite steady of 
late but sales have not been especially 
heavy. The cold winter weather in many 
parts of the country stimulated interest 
in beans early in the year and many han- 
dlers made heavy purchases in February 
from which deliveries. are still being 
made. The index figure of California dry 
bean prices at last report was 186.1, com- 
pared with 204.7 a year earlier. In this 


State, growers indicate intentions of 
planting 289,000 acres to dry beans this 
year, compared with 323,000 in 1955, 
which is also the previous 10-year aver- 
age. The all-Lima acreage is expected 
to be 96,000 acres, the same as last year, 
but well below the previous 10-year aver- 
age. Canners made rather heavy pur- 
chases earlier in the year, especially of 
Small White and Limas, and prices on 
these varieties are without change. A 
good movement of canned beans is noted, 
aided by the cold winter weather. 


SPINACH—With the packing of spin- 
ach getting under way quite generally, 
formal opening prices are expected at 
anytime. Some tentative lists have made 
an appearance, with these closely ap- 
proximating the spot list that has pre- 
vailed for some time. These are largely 
on the basis of $1.60 for No. 2%s and 
$4.75 for No. 10s, with featured brands 
at the usual advance. Latest reports in- 
dicate that processors have 9,200 acres 
under contract, against 8,300 acres a 
year earlier, with this to serve canners 
and freezers. Estimates have been made 
placing the canned pack at about 10 per- 
cent higher than in 1955, but weather 
conditions must be taken into considera- 
tion since spinach is known as a fickle 
crop. 


ASPARAGUS—The canned asparagus 
situation continues an unsettled one, with 
a large carryover into the new season, 
a large crop in the making and growers 
holding out for last year’s prices. Can- 
nery workers are demanding a higher 
wage scale, the cost of tin and other can- 
nery supplies are advancing so canners 
are in an unenviable position. To make 
matters worse, one of the largest aspara- 
gus growers has brought suit against 
three large canning concerns charging 
conspiracy to depress and fix prices and 
demanding almost $250,000 in damages. 
With the fresh market taking increased 
quantities of asparagus, it is hoped by 
canners that the pack will be held down 
somewhat, with a 12 percent drop sug- 
gested. 


CHERRIES—A short crop of cherries 
seems in store for the Pacific Northwest, 
Idaho and Utah, judging from the re- 
ports of canners operating in these areas. 
Within a couple of weeks it will be pos- 
sible to size up prospects in California. 
Fancy cherries of California pack are 
moving at $4.40 for No. 2%, with choice 
at $4.20 and standard at $3.75. Some 
sales of No. 10s have been reported at 
$14.25, but these have been small lots. 


PEACHES — Peaches are moving off 
steadily, with this applying to both cling- 
stones and freestones. The demand for 
Elbertas has become quite marked and 
few sales of fancy are being made for 
less than $3.52% a dozen for No. 2's. 
So far, there has been almost no dam- 


.age done by frost this season and grow- 


ers are anticipating a good crop. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


Norte: Many items, particularly vege- 

tables, are withdrawn and prices 

represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Large 

Gr. Tip. & Wh. Colossal.. 
Mammoth & Large... 

N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 


oanon 


Mammoth Spears. 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, StrINGLEss, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02...c.0.0000 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -85-.92% 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.25-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut. Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......1.60-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 808......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. $08.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
Wax, Fey, Cut, 4 sv., 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
FLORIDA 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 80B.......0.0-c0ssc0000 1.10 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
11.60-13.50 
3 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 ii 3 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......0.0..00000 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex, Std., 4 sv., No. 303............0000 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Wax Nominal 
OZARKS 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308... é 
Whi: No; BOB, 2.20 
No. 10, 4 sv 10.50 
Wh. Reg., No. 303, 2 1.90 
No. 10, 2 sv 9.75 
No .803, 8 sv 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.15-12.25 
Vertical, Fcey., 3 sv., No. 803......2.45 
4 sv., 2.32% 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303. 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
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Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.......... 

No. 10 7.35-8.15 

BEANS, LIMA 

EAST 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308............s00008 2.50 
Small 2.20 
Medium 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 10.50 


Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..1.30-1.35 


BEETS 

Md., Fey. cut, Diced eee 1.08 

Fey., Sliced No. 

WISCONSIN 

No. 303 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced, 
3038’s 
Sliced 303’s 


1.05-1.10 
1.26 


CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 808....1. 20-1. 25 
No. 10 50-6.75 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 308 1.50-1.60 
9.50-10.00 
No. 10 
No. 10 nom, 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
MIDWEST 
Gold., Grades 
and Out 
No. 9.25 
Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 9.50 
Ex. Sta. 1.35-1. 
Std., No. 303 
PEAS 
East—Odd Lots 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
3 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
1.65-1.75 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 8 oz. . 1.15 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. . 


Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. ....... wa 

4 sv., 8 ‘oz. 82% 

MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., NO. 1.50-1-55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
5 303 1.45 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Ungraded, 146-1. 55 
8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std, 4 sv., No. 3038... 1.35 
Std., Ungraded, .80 

PUMPKIN 

ee, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
0. 2% (nom.) 1.50-1.60 
(nom.) 5.50 
1.75 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fcy., 
1.27%-1.30 


(nom. ) 5.85-6.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308......1.35-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
nominal 
TOMATOES 
TRI-STATES 
Std., 30-1.35 
No. 2% 2 25-2.30 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Withdrawn 
Bbd., Mo. 1.1714-1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 303 1.85 
Ex. Std., 1s 1.15 
1.50-1.65 
No. 10 nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No, 2% nominal 
No. 10 nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.70 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 
Std., 303 1.30 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ozarks, Std... NO. -80- .85 
No. 303 1.20 
TOMATO CATSUP 
10.00-10.50 
Inds 14 oz.......(mom.) 1,85-1.95 
20 (nom.) 13.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.). -14.50-15.50 
Nom. 


Indiana nominal 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 
Indiana nominal 
Md., Fey., 1045, No. 1.......... 1.10-1.20 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.40 
No. 10 8.25 


APPLES (East) 


9.25-9.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.30 
11.60-12.15 
10.15-10.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%%............ 3.35 
Unpeel 2.72% 
CHERRIES 
R. No. 308.......... 1.65-1.70 
1.75-1.85 
9.00 
2.60 
No. 4.20 
14.25-15.00 
No. oe 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 
Bing Ch., 
2.35-2.75 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.05 
No. 2% 3.15 
11.75-11.95 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 308......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 1.90 
No, 2% 2.85-2.90 
2.6214-2.6714 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%..............38.52% 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 3.10-3.20 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 308........ 2.35 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 803 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Chotee, NO. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 
2 Gt. Gl. 1.90 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
No, 10 5.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
.80 
46 oz. 1.60-1.75 
_ No. 10 8.80 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.25-1.40 
2.90-3.10 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
Indiana ...-nominal 
Peps, Mos 1.20-1,.22% 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 4.75-4.90 
FISH 


SALMON—PEk CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 


Alaska, Red, Now UT 83.00 
\%,’s 21.00 

Medium “Red, 28.00-29.00 
16.00 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 

Chum, Tall, 20.00-22.00 
12.00 


SARDINES—PErR CASE 
Calif., Ovals, 1’s 


No. 1T Nat. 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless............ 8.00-8.50 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Iey., White Meat, 14’s......13.50-16.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 1’s......11,.25-14.00 
Std.. Light Meat 10.25 
Chunks 9.75-10.50 
7.50-8.00 
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